CHAPTER IT.
BACON'S Works may be divided into three classes, the Philosophical Works, which form far the largest portion, the Literary Works, and the Professional Works. M'any of these are mere fragments or short essays, afterwards thrown aside and replaced by other essays, also unfinished, or by the larger and more complete works as known to the general reader. All that remains of Bacon's writings, however brief or fragmentary, has been collected in lOllis- and Spedding's .Edition, and sometimes, as in the elaboration of his now logical method or jVtintM Ori/ttinuti, it. is interesting to trace the history of an idea through several successive papers written at different periods of his Hie. But, in attempting a. general account of Bacon's literary activity, which is all that I aim at in the present, chapter, to enumerate all his various writings, much more to endeavour to determine their mutual relations, would be merely to tax the patience of the reader to no purpose. I shall, therefore, for the most part, confine myself to noticing the more important and matured works, only mentioning the slighter or more unfinished writings where something of special interest attaches to them.
The principal and best,  known of the philosophical works are  the Adntncruwnf of Learning, which  was published in ""It   in   IttOf), the   .Nomm   Organuw,  which   was   pub-ed, was probably the root from which all Bacon's errors and misfortunes sprang. And the want of money led him to seek preferment more
